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L IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


JR Senmo Line, between Abashiri and Kushiro 


This is one of the most pleasant railway journeys in Hokkaido. After leaving Abashiri, the train runs 
beside the Sea of Okhotsk as far as Shiretoko Shari. Whatever the season, it’s worth spending some 
time at the litle station at Kitahama to enjoy a moment of sheer pleasure. Then the track descends 
towards Kushiro, allowing you to stop at the Kawayu Onsen to make the most of both the landscape 


billion dollars. That's the 

total that the Chinese online 

gaming group, 500.com, 
might invest in Hokkaido to build a 


hotel complex including a casino at 
Rusutsu, to the south of Sapporo. This 


potential investment is a result of the 


impending adoption by the Japanese 
Parliament of legislation authorising 
the opening of casinos in the 


archipelago. This is a prospect that's 
arousing great interest. 


and the hot springs. 


TENSIONS Military 
aircraft on Etorofu 


Claimed by Japan and occupied by 
Russia since 1945, the issue of the four 
disputed islands of the Northern 
Territories remains a source of tension 
between the two countries. The 
decision by the Russians to authorize 
the deployment of military aircraft at 
Etoforu's civil airport should not 
change matters, even though prime 
minister Abe dreams of jointly 


administering the islands with Putin. 


PROJECT А. a а linking 
Sakhalin Island 


Last September, the Russian Deputy 
Prime Minister Igor Shuvalov suggested 
during an international forum that 
Japan should consider eventually 
building a road and rail bridge 
between the city of Wakkanai, in the 
northern part of Hokkaido, and the 
island of Sakhalin. It would strengthen 
trade and tourism between these two 
regions, both of which need to become 
more open. 
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press The voice of the North resonates 


The Hokkaido Shimbun is the leading 

daily newspaper on this northern island and 

this isa position it knows how to foster. 
principal city and political centre of 


5 the island, the Hokkaido Shimbun buil- 


ding, better known by its nickname Doshin, is 
not noticeable for original architecture. From 
afar, it's no different from any other office buil- 
ding. Only the 7 ideograms that make up the 
company's name let you know that you аге 
standing in front of the island’s eponymous 
principal daily newspaper, an institution whose 
influence is nation-wide, and which is respected 
throughout the Japanese press. With a wealth 
of experi 
tence, the newspaper has managed to hold its 
own alongside the big national titles - Yomiuri 
Shimbun, Asahi Shimbun, Mainichi Shimbun, 
Nihon Keizai Shimbun - while still keeping its 
share of more than 71% of the local marker 
with а circulation of over a million copies of its 
morning edition (chokan) and more than 
450,000 copies of its afternoon edition (yukan). 
“We're very proud that our circulation is 2.5 
times higher than other newspapers,” states 
Nueno Takaharu, the paper's head of commu- 
nication, “Even if our sales are dipping like 
other newspapers, we've succeeded in maintaining 
our lead over our rivals." To achieve this, the 
Hokkaido Shimbun depends on an extensive 
network of local offices, allowing it to offer a 
wide ranging content that is capable of responding, 
to the expectations of its readership, which is 
spread out over a vast area. Its eight regional 
branches (Hakodate, Muroran, Otaru, Toma- 
komai, Asahikawa, Kitami, Kushiro and Obihiro) 
consisting of 10 to 20 people, and 39 local 
offices with 2 to З journalists, form a dense net- 
work thanks to which nothing escapes the 
notice of the editorial teams. This helps forge a 
strong connection between the readers and 
their newspaper as 60% of them have subscribed 
to it for more than 20 years. Bur this daily 
newspaper, created by merging 11 local papers 
in November 1942, after the authorities of the 
day decided that there should be only one main 
newspaper per region, doesn't regard itself as 
simply a regional publication. With seven foreign 
correspondents (Washington, Seoul, Beijing, 
Bangkok, London, Moscow and Yuzhno-Sa- 
khalinsk), the intention of the Hokkaido Shim- 
bun is also to keep its readers, who understand 
the importance of keeping up to date with de- 
velopments and news in other parts of the 


ituated in the heart of Sapporo, the 


ce gained over its 130 years of exis- 


The competitive selection process for Hokkaido Shimbun journalists В among the toughest in the profession. 


world, informed about international events. 
The creation оба bureau in Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk, 
the administrative capital of the island of 
Sakhalin, is the best example of this intent, as 
this region of Russia situated close to Hokkaido 
is an important outlet for local business, and it 
also means it’s easier to learn more about the si- 
tuation in southern Kuril Islands, annexed by 
the Soviet Union at the end of the Second 
World War and disputed by Japan ever since. 
These “Northern Territories” (hoppo ryodo) 
as they are known in Japan, are important 
because, over and above the diplomatic aspect, 
the situation has a bearing оп the economy (Ё- 
shing, development), history and culture of 
Hokkaido. The subject has been followed par- 
ticularly closely by the Hokkaido Shimbun. In 
2013, the articles it had published over a period 
of ewo years about the Russian-Japanese territorial 
dispute led to it being awarded the journalism 
prize for the best series by the Japan Newspaper 
Publishers and Editors Association. The high 
quality of its news content is recognised across 
the archipelago, and the Hokkaido Shimbun is 
referred to frequently in radio and television 
press reviews. 

“A newspaper should attach great importance 
to а critical and questioning approach, and 
never lose sight of that in any circumstance. 
First hand reporting is also crucial. The idea of 


a publication that's closely connected to its 
readers should also be a top priority. ‘That's 
what makes up Doshin's DNA”. That perfectly 
sums up this daily newspaper's philosophy, 
which isn’t content just to report random facts 
and local events. Over the past decades, it has 
distinguished itself due to its investigations, 


scoops and commitment to regional reporting, 
The failure of the Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 
due to its bad debts in November 1997 was the 
opportunity for the newspaper to distinguish 
itself by the publication of numerous exclusive 
reports. Its investigative work about the presu- 
med corruption of the local police in 2003 rein- 
forced its reputation as a daily newspaper in 
search of the truth, “We hold a neutral position 
politically,” confides Nueno Takaharu. “That 
doesn’t prevent us from from taking a firm 
stand on subjects we think are of importance 
for the region or the country.” This is the reason 
the Hokkaido Shimbun expressed its opposition 
to the Trans-Pacific Partnership, the free-trade 
agreement between the United States and eleven 
countries in the Asia-Pacific region, including 
Japan. Even though Donald Trump decided to 
withdraw from the agreement at the beginning 
of 2017, the Japanese government took the ini- 
tative to relaunch it, 
by local farmers who were worried about the 


vhich was not well received 


impact an open market would have on their 
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1887, predecessor of the Hokkaido Shimbun. 
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production. Remaining loyal to the principle 
of close contact with their readership, the news- 
paper often highlights the negative effects this 
agreement could have on Hokkaido's economy, 
particularly its agriculture, which represents 
13.2% of the country’s agricultural revenue, far 
more than any other prefecture. It's also number 
one in regard to its fishing industry, with its 
19.4% share of the national revenue in this 
sector. So it's not unusual for the Hokkaido 
Shimbun to make its voice heard concerning 
this subject, just as it does about sensitive subjects 
such as transport, notably railways. The increase 
in railway lines being closed down by the JR 
Hokkaido Railway Company or the creation 
of a high speed rail connection so that Sapporo 
is less than four hours away from Tokyo often 
make the headlines in the newspaper. “They 
are the subjects that interest the locals and 
spark debate. They are in support of the high- 
speed train as it will open up the region and 
bring in tourists. We're not on the same wave 


length as many of our readers who live outside 
Sapporo,” recognizes Nueno Takaharu, though 
he remains aware that the economic future of 
the region depends largely on developing tourism. 
The Hokkaido Shimbun is also taking a stand 
on the closure of railway lines, while recalling 
that the matter is also “the responsibility of the 
State”. Indeed, the newspaper considers that 
without support JR Hokkaido cannot maintain 
a railway network exposed to weather conditions 
that are so much harsher than elsewhere in the 
country. 
The deterioration in the transport system reflects 
another, more serious problem - an ageing po- 
pulation. Of course, the whole of the country 
is concerned with this phenomenon, but specially 
Hokkaido with 29.7% of its population over 
the age of 65, while the national average is 
27.2%. “The average age of our readers is around 
60, according to the latest survey of our reader- 
ship,” Nueno Takaharu confirms. Нез worried 
about the increasing numbers of young people 
leaving the prefecture in search of wider horizons. 
“That's why we are focusing on the local economy 
and emphasizing how dynamic itis, especially 
with its SMEs (small and medium-sized enter- 
prises). The growth in trade between Hokkaido 
and South East Asia encouraged us to open a 
bureau in Bangkok, Thailand, in 2016, to take 
advantage of this development,” he says. A 
healthy regional economy will help rejuvenate 
the population. Besides, the Hokkaido Shimbun 
is depending on young people to avoid a drop 
in its circulation. “We are organizing events in 
an attempt to encourage their interest in news,” 
says the paper's head of communication. One 
of these initiatives was the launch of a weekly 
supplement, Manabun, a portmanteau word 
made up of the verb manabu (to learn) and the 
term bun from shimbun (newspaper), which 
aims to help parents en- 
courage their children 
to read newspapers. The 
creation, in 2006, of a 
readers club and its mas- 
cot Bunchan, avery ka- 
waii (cute), childlike 
character, is part of this 
attempt to fan the 
flame. The newspaper's 
online presence (www-hokkaido-np.cojp) since 
1996 shows it knows how to remain relevant 
while not losing its soul. Irs a difficult balancing 
act, and requires continuous commitment from 
all those who still believe that their newspaper 
can be part of the development of this beautiful 
region and its many charms. The Hokkaido 
Shimbun will not cease in its efforts to safeguard 
and showcase them throughout the year. 
GABRIEL BERNARD 
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The hill of hope (Yubari kibo no oka) has lost some of its splendour, but the city council hopes that ай is not lost. 


An open air laboratory 


‘Though Yubari is the poorest city in 
Japan, its inhabitants and those in charge 
believe in its future survival. 


apan is frequently portrayed as a laboratory 
where all the changes the developed coun: 
tries want to see during the coming decades 
Fre tested first. To get a better idea of the chal 
lenges facing us, and how a courageous town 
council is trying to solve them, you need to go 


to Yubari. Situated about 90 minutes away 


from Sapporo by car, the city was one of the 
largest mining centres in the archipelago. At 
its height, it had 120,000 inhabitants, lots of 
na 5-floor department store. Today, 
there are fewer than 8,700 inhabitants, 50% of 
whom are over 65 years of age. Since the last 
coal mine closed down in 1990, Yubari has ap- 
peared in record books worldwide. Its population 
is by far the oldestin Japan, with an average age 
that will reach 65 in 2020. Yubari, which once 
had 22 elementary schools, 9 middle schools 


cinemas, 


and 6 secondary schools, now has only one of 


cach. Today, there are only 75 secondary school 
pupils compared to 130 in 2007. You never 
come across a young person when walking 
through its often deserted streets. Only one 
person in 20 is under 15 years of age. Yupari's 
demographic situation is extreme, but it reflects 
the present tendency in the archipelago where 
you can already imagine that towns and villages 
might end up disappearing completely in the 
rs. In 2014, in his book Chiho sho- 
metsu (“The Demise of the Regions”, published 
by Chuokoron Shinsha, not available in English), 
former civil servant Masuda Hiroya advances 


coming у 


the idea that this could happen to 896 local au- 
thorities by 2040. Yubari would like to escape 
this destiny, and has held on to its status as a 
city, but in name only as, in Japan, its usually 
necessary have at least 50,000 inhabitants to 
have the right to do so. But the authorities 
have not sought to give it the final coup de 
grice, especially as, in 2006, it was the first and 
only local authority to become bankrupt. It 
was a black year for its inhabitants who, atleast 


those who chose to stay, had to pay the price 
for a badly thought our development policy 
based on tourism despite the fact that the city, 
located at the end of a small railway line, was 
incapable of attracting thousands of tou 
Furthermore, Hokkaido as a whole was already 
lagging far behind in the tourism sector. The 
enormous amusement park built around the 


sts, 


theme of mining soon proved to be a financial 
black hole that bankrupted Yubari. Today, prac- 
tically nothing is left of the ambitious project 
apart from a few empty buildings, which gives 
it the air of a ghost town. No district in the 
town escapes from this impression of decline 
and decay, including the town centre where 
stray cats occupy the deserted houses, some of 
which are barely still standing 

It’s here that you'll find Nonkiya, a restaurant 
owned by Yasuda Yoko. She is 74 years old, 
and inherited it from her mother who died in 
2012. She serves ramen (noodle soup) to a 
dwindling number of clients. “In any case, I 
can only fit in 5 people at a time,” she says 
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smiling. Yasuda Yoko lived for several years in 
Saitama, to the north of Tokyo, before coming 
to Yubari to look after her mother, and eventually 

succeed her. She hopes that Yubari will survive, 
and believes thar the young mayor, Suzuki Nao- 
michi (see pages 7-9), who was elected in 2011 
aged 30 by an electorate much older than him, 
is capable of revitalizing the city or at least 
giving it the means to prevent its disappearance. 

It has already benefitted from the young mayor's 
initiative to create a more compact city, which 
allows the inhabitants access to public services 
located near to where they live. It should be 
noted that Yubari is spread out over an area of 
763 square kilometres, making it the largest 
town in the archipelago. Managing this vast 
area is complicated and costly. For the city’s 
Mayor, it’s imperative to refocus services and 
housing centrally, so that the inhabitants can 
benefit from a better quality of life 

‘There's still much to be done, as the 24-hour 
mini-market is more than 1.5km from the city 

centre. At night, it's not unusual to come across 
foxes on the badly lit road, which come down 
from the surrounding hills and hang out in the 
deserted town. It’s a phenomenon seen in other 
parts of Japan, particularly where the population 
is in sharp decrease, confirms the taxi driver 


who is taking us to the mining museum. “I take 


great care when its dark. Гуе often seen foxes 
crossing the road. They sense that people are 
ke ough it's impossible 
to imagine that Yubari will experience a demo- 


g the city in droves. 


graphic revival, the town council 


rants to attract 


visitors to help revitalize the local economy. 
Apart from the incredible local hospital 
Yubari can rely on its illustrious past, and is 
modernising the mining museum. It can also 
exploit a certain mystique surrounding the city, 
which endures throughout the country thanks 
to numerous very popular films made in the1970s 
at the height of the Showa era, when Japan's 
economy was the second strongest in the world 
and its people were happy to be alive. One of 
the most famous of these long feature films is 
Shiawase no kiiroi hankachi (The Yellow Hand- 
kerchief, 1977) by Yamada Yoji (see Zoom Japan 
No.30, April 2015), starring the great Takakura 
Ken and the talented Baisho Chieko. A few ki- 


lometres aw: 


у, 


from the city centre, you can 


even visit a reconstruction of the film set and 
sce the famous yellow handkerchiefs, symbols 
of undying devotion. While there's life, there's 
hope, as they say. In Yubari, the prospect of 
scaling the “mountain of hope” ( Yubari kibo 
no oka), holds little attraction, it reminds us 
that we must always retain the willingness to 
take action if we want to escape our fate. The 
city is “a microcosm of what Japan will be in 
2050," explains the hospital manager, aware of 
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The yellow handkerchiefs symbolizing eternal devotion in the film Shiawase no kiiroi hankachi (The Yel- 
low Handkerchief) by Yamada Yoji can still be seen in Yubari. 


Yuchan, the city’s mascot, is in а bad state, like many of the houses abandoned by а large part of the 
population. But Yasudo Yoko, owner of Nonkiya, is still smiling. 


having to fight to get the resources to improve 
the life of the inhabitants. Nostalgia for the 
Showa era is so prevalent that Yubari is able to 
arrange a visit for present-day retirees — some 
of the most well-off people in the country — so 
thar they can rediscover a bit of this period at- 
mosphere. A local curiosity is the colourful 
cinema posters displayed on many buildings in 
the city centre. Here, you can come across the 
face of Alain Delon in Plein Soleil (Purple 
Noon), or Atsumi Kiyoshi in Otoka wa tsurai 
yo (It’s Hard to bea Man). The art of cinema is 
still a safe bet for the city that hosts the only 


science-fiction festival in the country, which has 
attracted some famous festival goers such as 
Quentin Tarantino. Following his visi, the film- 
maker named one of the characters in Kill Bill 1 
in honour of the city. 
And then there are the famous Yubari melons, 
thanks to which the city's name makes the head- 
lines every year when the record breaking melons 
are sold at auction. In March of last year, two 
melons were sold for 3 million yen (£ 21,500). 
Allin ll, there are many good reasons to believe 
that things are not as bad as they seem. 
Obaira Маміна 
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ENCOUNTER Let the happiness in 


In charge of Yubari since 2011, Suzuki 
Naomichi is fighting to transform the 
city. 


In your official position, what have you done to 
become the symbol ofa Japan, and a city, that 
refuses to di 
Suzuki Naomichi : The Tokyo Olympic Games 
will take place in 2020 


а five years later, in 


2025, the capital's population will start to 
decline. We are a developed country with a dimi- 
nishing and ageing population. We're short of 
money and our debt is abysmal. Yubari is parti 
cularly affected by this situation: It has the 
highest levels of depopulation in the country; 
in fifty years, the number of inhabitants has fallen 
from 120,000 to 8,000; the young people have 


left the city; and coal п 


ining is no longer possible, 


ing the 


ty to default on its debts. Japan is 


а developed country facing difficult problems, 


which have appeared here before they've become 


apparent elsewhere. Yubari is the best example 
of this phenomenon. The subject was raised at 
the World Economic Forum Annual Meeting 
in Davos in 2013. Ас that time, I had been 
named Young Global Leader, and I said to 
myself, yes, it's true that Yubari has problems, 
bur if it manages to overcome them, it could be 
a template not only for Japan but for other deve- 
loped countries, which will inevitably have to 


face the same problems at any g 


en moment. 


That was the goal I decided to focus on. 


On you visiting card is the slogan “Restart 
". Can you explain it to me? 
S. N. : After the city became bankrupe in 2007, 
an organisation to relaunch public sector finance, 
unique of its kind, came into being. The country 
700 municipalities, yet Yubari 


Challenge Mor 


is made up of 


is the only one to have such an organisation. For 


ten years, we did the best we could and paid back 


what we owed. The revenue that the m 


nicipa- 
lity is able to generate has risen to 800 million 
yen (circa £ 55 million), and we have to pay back 
00 million yen (£ 1 
h 


confe: 


million) on average 


гэ very hard. One day, I gave a press 
ence in Tokyo, and a foreign journalist 
said that I should have called it “Mission impos- 
sib 
11,600 million yen (6769 million) in ten years, 


However, we've managed to pay back 


by putting unprecedented austerity measures 
into place. For example, our six primary schools 
were amalgamated into one, the same went for 


the three secondary schools. We imposed the 
hi 


ries were reduced drastically. Thanks to all that, 


jest taxes in the country, and civil service sala- 


we've been able to repay what we owed, but it 
was especially difficult as so many people had left 
the city. In ten years, we've managed to pay back 


11,600 million yen, but we've lost 30% of the 


population. Consequently, those remaining 
must continue paying back while the situation 
continues to get worse, i's vicious circle. So we 


have a double mission. The first is to clear the 
debt, the second is to improve conditions for the 
inhabitants. These two goals are а bit like 
applying the brakes and the accelerator in a car 
at the same time, but we have to make the most 
of the situation. In this context, in March 2017, 
I suggested to the government that we should 
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change our priorities. The suggestion was accep- 
ted. The overriding priority to pay back the debt 
was put to one side in favour of a combined effort 
to jump start the economy. It's a new start; we're 
working on two fronts at once. І wanted to move 
away from: “There are fewer and fewer people, 
less money, and there's nothing we can do...” to: 
“Let take up the challenge’. It’s from this pers- 
pective that we adopted the slogan in order to 
encourage people's involvement. 


Did your past experience as a civil servant in 
Tokyo prove useful in your negotiations with 
the government? 

S. N.: Previously, І was effectively working for 
the the city of Tokyo, whose population had 
reached a total of 13 million. With 160,000 civil 
servants, it’s the largest local authority in the 
world. I worked there for 11 years and 8 months. 
1 knew nobody in Yubari, so I was a bit discon- 
certed to begin with, But in a situation where 
you want to make fundamental changes to the 
city, it can be an advantage. In fact, if you live 
somewhere for along time, you forge strong links 
with people, which can be a good thing, bur if 
you want to completely change things, those ties 
can become problematic, In that sense, you could 
say that my experience in another administration, 
admittedly not at the same level, allowed me to 
do my job properly without, ler’s say, “having to 
answer to anyone”. I think that's why people 
wanted me to make bold changes. Even if it 
wasn't necessarily a prerequisite, I think it was a 
good thing, 


What has changed since your election 6 years 
ago? 

S. N.: Yubari is the only city in the country to 
have ever been made bankrupt. However, more 
than 82% of the electorate voted in the mayoral 
election, whereas in Tokyo, it was around 40%... 
І обеп compare the administration, the public 
services, to the air we breathe. Air exists, it's 
obvious, we can’t imagine life without it. If it 
starts to disappear, it becomes a problem. Butin 
Yubari' case, the air suddenly became completely 
unbreathable, that's why the inhabitants began 
to ask: “What can be done?”. For me, what's 
really changed in the attitude of the inhabitants 
over the last six years, is that they realized they 
cannot depend on the city council forever, and 
they had to do something themselves. They are 
no longer simply asking for handouts, but ready 
toask: “What can 14о?”. They might not have 
reached this point if the city had never been made 
bankrupt. If you ask them about what's going 
on in the city at the moment, they'll mention 
the compact city project or the decision to close 
the JR Line. People should be able to talk about 
these things together and reflect on what needs 
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to happen in the city, it’s just as important as 
local self-government. Obviously, it would have 
been better if people had realised this earlier, but 
human beings inevitably search for the easy way 
out. For me, that's the biggest change the inha- 
bitants have made. 


The efforts demanded from the population 
over the last few years are starting to bear fruit. 
Are there one or two examples of which you're 
particularly proud? 

S. N.: The concept of a compact city, which I 
mentioned earlier. Yubari extends over a larger 
area than Tokyo. Previously, there were 100,000 
inhabitants living in 763 square kilometres. Now 
there are just 8,000 people. So we had to concen- 
trate the city's utilities, housing and services, bur 
people доп like moving We talked with them 
and tried to convince them over a period of six 
years. Finally, 6% of the population, of all ages, 
agreed. That represents 300 homes. Maybe it's 
hardly even 6%, but I think it's amazing that a 
city can change to this extent, and people can 
agree to make such an effort. One of them was 
aman aged 98, head ofa local association, who'd 
refused to move 6 years ago. He was finally 
convinced, and made the move. You know how 
harsh the winters are in Yubari. When spring 
arrived, I went to his new home and he said to 
me, “It’s the first time I've been so warm in win- 
ter.” Can you imagine? He was 90 years old at 
the time. That means he'd been cold for 90 years. 
He'd been adamant about not moving I find ic 
extraordinary that he took the plunge. It gave 
me a real boost. 


Гус heard it said that you went door to door 
in the attempt to be elected mayor. Are you 
still as close to the population? 

S. N.: Yes, of course! And I've set up a system 
that's quite unique. If five people get together, І 
will meet them. I do that 365 days a year. I call 
these meetings “Let's talk with the Mayor”. 
‘Though this system is in place, there are still peo- 
ple who dare not call me, so twice a year I travel 
here, there and everywhere to bring them up to 
date with the latest issues. When we first began 
to talk about a compact city, people were against 
the idea. Then there were others who were for 
the idea, which led to two rival groups. Аг the 
beginning, I remarked that, in the near future, 
the city was doomed to disappear if we did 
nothing about it. Even so, some people were still 
opposed to the idea. I was called upon time and 
time again as a result of the five people together 
idea. I was always being yelled at, but I learned 
something: human beings can't be angry for more 
than three hours in a row. There comes a 
moment when they get tired... I just sit and listen 
to them. Then if I say to them: “So, at the 


moment, this and that is what happens...", they 
reply: “Mmmh...”. They don't really want co 
agree, but they'll say: “So, this and that is what 
happens”. What I mean to say is that when you 
don’t know the facts, it's easy to oppose an idea. 
On the other hand, if you know that you have 
several choices in any given situation, A or B, for 
this or that reason, it's more difficult to oppose 
the idea because you understand the issues. If, 
however, you don’t understand, you say to your- 
self that option A is “a real pain”, option B“Oh 
no, that’s not for me”... it’s easy to oppose the 
idea. That's why I believe in these sessions to 
explain things. 


Do you sleep well at night? 
S. N.: Of course! Around 5 hours a night. On 
the contrary, it's my wife who tells me I give 
speeches in my sleep. And as that wakes her up, 
she tells me to go to sleep again before she... 


(laughs). 


On a more serious note, are these meetings a 
new way of doing politics? 

S.N.: I don't know. Ifyou decided to the same 
thing in Tokyo, it just wouldn't be possible. 
“There are соо many people... There's а certain 
way of doing things in small cities. Ifthere are a 
large number of people then the city is strong, 
Bur if there are only a few people, it’s difficult to 
live without mutual support, we need one ano- 
ther. This might seem to be a detour, but, in 
fact, it’s a short cut: in order to have a framework 
where everyone is in a position of strength, you 
need mutual support. You know, Yubari hasa 
larger proportion of elderly people than any other 
city in Japan: those aged over 65 represent 50% 
of the population, When I became mayor І was 
30 years old, I was the youngest mayor in Japan, 
‘That's quite unique: the city іп Japan that has 
the highest number of elderly people elected the 
youngest leader in the country. Ir's an odd choice. 
‘Working in Yubari, I've told myself that it's per- 
haps a good thing, Here are all these elderly peo- 
ple with so much experience, who represent an 
important resource to support me, their mayor. 


Is what you're doing here in Yubari being 
observed by cities or regions of a similar size, 
and are they tempted do do the same? 

S. N.: You know, the situation for Japan itself 
is worse than here in Yubari. On the city's website 
(wwweity.yubarillgip/syakintokei/index-heml) 
there's a “debt clock” indicating that we're 
repaying 70 yen per second. The country as a 
whole, is seeing its debt rise by 81,500 yen per 
second. So Yubari is well on the way to reflation, 
whereas the country's financial situation is beco- 
ming more and more fragile. The problem is that 
the inhabitants of Yubari are also citizens of 


Hokkaido Prefecture, and Japan, too. Asa result, 
even if Yubari becomes healthy again, it'll be a 
problem if the situation deteriorates in Hokkaido 
or the country аз a whole. If Japan decided to 
adopt а different system, I think the example of 
Yubari could serve as a model. 


Do you have a speci 
in the coming years? 
S. N.: А year after my election, in 2012, I was 


goal you want to achieve 


told that the population of Yubari would fall 
by a half, to just 4,000 inhabitants. I think that 
even if this were to happen, making life more 
practical for people and improving their quality 
of life, would also improve their sense of well- 
being, My mission is to achieve enough to ensure 
that more than half of the people who are still 
in Yubari are happy that they stayed here. When 
I started, I was told that my job of mayor was to 
make sure the population increased. In fact, the 
population of Japan is decreasing, and we need 
to change this mind set. In another election, a 


mayor said: “Tam going to increase the popula- 


ing that he was going increase the popu- 
lation reveals the fact that it's impossible to just 
implement different policies. When you are the 
manager of a business whose sales are in decline, 
if you say without thinking it through: “the sales 
are going to increase”, without saying how, 
nobody would believe you, would they? For me, 
the work of someone in politics is to act in such 
away that you create a structure within which 
people are happy, even if the figures are low. 
These are difficult times, and, of course, I'm 
trying to increase the populat 
when it's temporarily in decline, I'm facing up 
to the problem. 


n, and even now 


Is there one issue you consider to bea priority 
today? 

S. N. : The most important thing is the city’s 
sustainability, so that it doesn't disappear. In rea- 
lity, a city won't just disappear like that. Japan 
is only a small island country compared to the 
rest of the world, It's not the time to focus on 
the rivalry between Tokyo and Hokkaido. You 
must keep what's best for the country at the fore- 


front of you mind. The population is in decline, 
and one needs to think about sustainability. І 
think that's the most important thing. Of 
course, one can dream, say to oneself that the 
population will increase, but the reality is that 
we're seeing the opposite trend. So one needs to 
make sure that citizens can live well, even if the 
number of inhabitants declines. To think about 
how to make people happy, to create a system 
that supports а pleasant life... that’s what one 
must strive to achieve. 


FOCUS - HOKKAIDO 


The mining operations in Yubari gave birth to the idea of ichizan ikka, which the young mayor holds dear. 


Are you undertaking any cultural projects? Is 
culture a determining factor in helping stabilise 
the population? 

S. N. : Because it was made bankrupt, Yubari 
was the city that saw its budget slashed to lower 
levels than anywhere else in the country. As I 
came from Tokyo, I invited artists from there to 
Yubari. They told me: “When you want to create 
a work of art in Shibuya, you find all the neigh- 
bours on your back, complaining about the 
In Yubari, the neighbours bring you 
things toe 
They were very happy, they were able to make 


noise. 


and even ask if they can help you”. 


Yubari into a creative space where they could 
express themselves artistically. When times are 
hard, the arts can be very helpful in lifting peo- 
ple's morale. Every year, Yubari hosts the only 
science-fiction film festival in the country. Day 
to day life в difficult, but once a year, during the 
film festival, we forget our problems, and we can 
watch hundreds of films from morning until 
night. You know that Angelina Jolie came to 
Yubari. Quentin Tarantino, too. 


For many Japanese, Yubari isa city of nostalgi: 
There's still an atmosphere redolent of the 
1950s here. Isn't it time to bring the city into 
the present? 

5.М.: For me, there are some things you must 
protect, others you can get rid of. What one must 
preserve is the concept of ichizan ikka (one 
mountain, one family). People, whether related 
or not, worked together on the mountain, maybe 
even died there if there was a rock fall, some esca- 
ping gas or a fire ... but, while clinking glasses 
they all became one family: “IFI should die, I rely 


family". That's what 


on you to take care of my 
happened. That’s why we say “one mountain, 
one family”. That's the culture of Yubari, In a 
large city, you don't even know your nearest 
neighbour. Irs because life is easy, practical. You 
can live without helping one another. But that’s 


not the case here, you can’t live without mutual 


support. That the reason, even today, this idea 


ins crucial. 


of “one mountain, one family” re 
But there are things that could be changed, for 
example, the state of mind that wants to return 
were 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. One should instead think about how to 
make those who are still here happi 
for that to happen, everyone must take a step 
forward, otherwise nothing will change. So 
there'sa feeling both of preservation and change, 
which needs to develop simultaneously. That's 


to the period when the 


. In order 


why we're talking to people and saying: “if you 
love your city, make an effort!”. The first time I 
heard the expression “one mountain, one family", 
I thought it was beautiful. Over a period of a 
hundred years, 3,000 men lost their lives in the 
mines. Women had to raise their children on 
their own. It was hard, so people had to support 
one another. In Yubari, mining lasted until 1990, 
it's not that long ago... People helped one ano- 
ther, they shared difficult and happy times. 
When the city was made bankrupt, we found 
ways together to get through that difficult time. 
There were two obstacles to surmount, the clo- 
sure of the mines, and the city's default in pay- 
ments. The inhabitants succeeded in overco- 
ming both these problems, so whatever happens, 
I think we'll be able to pull through. 
INTERVIEW ву О.М. 
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DESTINY The Ainu are fighting back 


Forced for a longtime to keep quiet 
about their origins, these indigenous 
people are fighting for their existence. 
N rural Hokkaido village two hours drive 
south-west of Sapporo. Truck drivers 
and motorcyclists pull up for a short stop at the 
gas station or the drive-in cafe, the only restaurant 
in town, en route to other destinations. The 
village is cut in half by a major state highway, and 
it spreads along the road, surrounded by mountains 
and forests. The road runs almost parallel to the 
Saru, a sacred river to the Ainu, the indigenous 


people of Japan who have lived here for centu- 
ries. 


ot many people stop in Niburani, a 


‘The ‘white people’, as they were called by last- 
century ethnographers for their Caucasian features, 
the Ainu are sil little known outside Japan. Ori- 
ginally from the island of Hokkaido and Sakhalin, 
now part of Russia, they were colonised by the 
Japanese in the Meiji era. By the first half of the 
last century 
lated, their religion and language banned, their 
land taken away. IEs estimated that today there 
are around 25,000 people of Ainu descent in 


they were almost completely assimi- 


‘Maya (left), accompanied by her father, is proud of 
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Japan, mostly living in Hokkaido. However, this 
figure cannot be verified: many Ainu descendants 
prefer to conceal their background to avoid dis- 
crimination. Ethnic physical features are now less 
visible, often impossible to detect, after over a 
century of mixing with the Japanese. 
Remembered by most for ther picturesque tartooed 
lips and the bear ritual sacrifice, the Ainu today 
are still battling to be fully recognised. In the 
wake of being selected for the 2020 Olympics, 
they are raising their voices to achieve full ack- 
nowledgement at home and abroad, in a struggle 
against invisibility that has never halted. The 
Ainu achieved the official status of indigenous 
people of Japan only in 2008, after a history of 
forced assimilation that almost completely wiped 
our their society, language and culture. Today, 
individuals and groups across Japan are involved 
in the preservation and revitalisation of Ainu 
culture, such as reviving their language. 
Nowadays, Nibutani and other main centres of 
Ainu culture in Hokkaido, like Shiraoi and Akan, 
bear little resemblance to the places as recorded 
by anthropologists in the last century. But traces 
of the past, tangible and intangible, visible and 
invisible, are still there. Tattoos and long beards 


ар 


her Ати origins. 


are mostly gone, and people now drive jeeps, but 
they still climb mountains to gather wild plants, 
hunt deer and occasionally bear, according to the 
Ainu puri, the indigenous philosophy of daily 
life practices. 

Monbetsu, from Biratori, is a thirty-something 
professional hunter. Wearing the fur of the bear 
he has shot and skinned himself, he drives his 
jeep up into the foggy mountains almost everyday 
at dawn to hunt deer. The pre-fab house he shares 
with his wife and cwo daughters is full of hunting 
trophies. Deer and bear skins and bones are turned 
into everyday objects, such as carpets and knives; 
deer skulls and horns decorate the walls. 

In the Ainu animistic religion, humans are not 
considered superior to other living beings and 
things. Plants, animals, objects and natural phe- 
nomena are kamuy, or incarnations of gods. Before 
a wild plant is taken or a trout caught, humans 
must thank the kamuy for providing them with 
food. Ainu elder Kaizawa Yukiko is called by 
everyone in Nibutani Okasan, "Mother", She 
often walks up the mountains to gather edible 
plants such as kitopiro, ће Ainu leek. All geared 
up with hiking boots, a knife and a bell to keep 
bears away, she will also peel bark off elm trees 
for herattush, a traditional form of weaving, The 
green prefab where she dyes and weaves the tree 
fibres, which hang from her workshop as though 
ina primordial forest, is also a gathering place for 
family and friends. For many years, Yukiko has 
been teaching Ainu puri toher 17-year-old grand- 
daughter Maya. Maya is proud to be an Ainu. 
Unlike most people of previous generations, she 
has never experienced discrimination or bullying 
for being “different”. Many Ainu people, only a 
generation ago, concealed their origins, and only 
came out as Ainu in their 30s or 40s. 


Maya’s mother is Ainu, while her father Kenji is 
not. Sekine Kenji had stopped off іп Nibutani 
twenty years before while on a cross-country bike 
trip, and never left: he married an Ainu woman, 
and became so involved in the community that 
today his life is dedicated to reviving Ainu, a 
critically endangered language with no native 
speakers left. After becoming a fluent self-taught 
Ainu-speaker, he now teaches the language to 
the children in the village. He also runs educational 
radio shows in Ainu. Recovering their language 
remains one of the crucial issues for the Ainu 
people. 

Muscums in Hokkaido are perhaps the easiest 
‘way to encounter Ainu people and culture. Nibutani 
is home of two important museums of indigenous 
history in Japan, one of which was founded by ac- 
о Shigeru, the first Ainu to sit in the 
Japanese Dict. Shiraoi, not far from Sapporo, and 


tivist 


Akan, а two-hour bus ride from Kushiro, are the 
most popular Ainu tourist sites. Here, indige- 
nous-themed tourism was already booming by 
the 19505, Shiraoi and Akan have reconstructed 
koran, or Ainu villages. Inside the thatched homes 
called cise, Ainu employees perform traditional 
dances and songs, and carve souvenirs for tour 
groups from Japan and abroad. Porotokoran Ainu 
Museum in Shiraoi is undergoing development 
to become a national institution, and hopes to 
raise its visitor numbers to a million by 2020. 

For many Ainu, the tourism industry is the only 
way to pass on their culture. Some criticize these 
institutions for adulterating their own heritage 
to please tourists. Others like Kano Oki just 
prefer a different approach. He is one of the most 
interesting figures in the contemporary Ainu 
music scene. A skilled player of the traditional 
plucked instrument, a tonkori, he experiments 
freely with other forms of sound. Alone or with 
his band Oki Dub Ainu, he has recorded numerous 
albums, appeared on national TV and toured 
overseas. 

His legacy at home has been to shape entire 
villages and communities across Hokkaido,“ Whe 
ther or not you are Ainu, this village is an Ainu 
village. Those who live here can’t choose to be or 
not to be Ainu.” According to Kaizawa Maki, 


en the non- 


an Ainu woman from Nibutani, 
Ainu, or Wajin, naturally stick to the indigenous 
lifestyle. Many Wajin come to Hokkaido to learn 


and live this indigenous way of life. Jun, Japanese 


man from Tokyo, moved to Nibutani and started 


a family. He, like many others, left the city in the 
wake of the Fukushima nuclear disaster. He drea- 
„and found it 


med of a new life, closer to natu 


in the Ainu way of life, Among the first W 
to join the native community were the Takanos, 
who came to 1960s Nibutani to become skilled 
Ainu artisans. They integrated to such a degree 
that they were the last family to perform the 
ritual bear-killing in the village, the iomante, 
with the participation of the whole community. 
The iomante is а complex ritual, no longer 
It involved the adoption and later the 
sacrifice of a bear cub. The bear was first raised as 
was given a name and treated 
like one of the children. Before it grew too large, 
it would be sacrificed to ‘send its spirits back’ 
into the world of the gods. The bear would be 
killed with arrows, skinned and eaten. Its skull 


practise 


а family member: 


was then decorated and placed on a spear. The 
whole village of Nibutani participated in the 
sacrifice of Ponta-chan, Takanos' pet bear. Ponta's 
skull is now on display in one of Nibutani mu- 
seums. 

Nibutani, Shiraoi and Akan might be small and 
geographically isolated, but they are not only pro- 
minent sites of Ainu history and culture, they are 
also very well connected to the rest of the indigenous 
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The cise, a traditional Ainu house built by Urakawa Haruzo in Chiba Prefecture, to the east of Tokyo. 


An Ати musician with а tonkori in the Porotokotan Ainu Museum in Shiraoi. 


world. The Ainu across Japan all know each other 
and constantly dialogue, debate or even fight 
about cultural and political activism. They share 
their knowledge and activities through an extended 
network of social media, as well as through local 
events and initiatives. Some Ainu groups have 


reached out to other indigenous communities 
worldwide, organising cultural exchanges with 
Maori and Native Americans groups. There are 
no more boundaries: the small Ainu Kotan have 
become global villages. 

LAURA LIVERANI 
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DESTINY An incredible experience 


Rey Ventura, from the Philippines, 
agreed to revisit the places where he 
lived as an immigrant in Japan 


is very well known to tourists, gourmets 
and weekend ramblers. Located less than 
four kilometres south of Yokohama Station, it's a 
useful starting point to spend a leisurely Sunday. 
Once out of the station, everybody turns right, 
towards the sea, and depending on their inclination, 
heads to Chinatown's eateries, Motomachi's up- 
market shopping street or Yamashita Park, which 
runs along the waterfront. But if, by mistake, you 
turn left instead and pass under the elevated Me- 
tropolitan Expressway, you'll enter a totally different 
world of drab grey buildings, off licences, greasy 
spoons and doya (dosshouses). 
Thisis Kotobuki-cho, which used to be one of Ja- 
рап biggest and most notorious yoseba (place 
where day labourers gather со get work). At its 
peak, during the Economic Bubble years, the two 
dozen or so blocks that comprise the district were 
home toabout 5-6,000 workers, mainly employed 
in construction, roadwork or as stevedores in the 
Port of Yokohama. Today, though, no more than 
1,000 active labourers are left, as most ofthe 6,500 
residents are too old and sick to work. During the 
1980s, a sizeable part of Kotobuki-cho's population 
consisted of foreigners - especially Koreans and 
Filipinos. One member of the latter group, Rey 
Ventura, went on to chronicle life in the yoseba 
(he is the author of the groundbreaking memoir 
Underground in Japan) and Filipino migration 
to Japan. Ventura is now a university teacher, but 
he has not forgotten his old home - or “crime 
scene” as he jokingly calls it - where some of his 
friends still live, and he was kind enough to guide 
me around the district. “Recently, I haven't been 
here at 4 or 5 in the morning when they gather in 
the hope of getting a job, and as for the daytime 
population, they're all quite old and sick,” Ventura 
says. “They no longer have the money and energy 
to go to the bars го drink and have fun.” 
The place where Ventura used to live is still 
standing but some of the area's other main features 
have gone, including the old labour exchange on 
Korobuki-cho's main intersection. They rebuilding 
a social welfare centre in its place, in order to keep 
up with the district's new demographic situation. 
“Right now, the local authorities’ main worry is 
how to look after this increasingly elderly popula- 
tion,” Ventura says. “Many of them came here 
looking for work in their late teens and have lived 
in Kotobuki for the last 40-50 years.” A lot of 
them now depend on welfare payments to survive. 


| shikawacho Station on the JR Negishi Line 
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Across the street from the future welfare centre, 
Ventura introduces me to one relic from the past: 
the only public toilet left in the neighbourhood. 
Inside we discover graffiti next to the sink, written 
in Tagalog. Ventura reads the phrase and bursts 
out laughing because he knows the guy who wrote 
it (he actually signed it). “It reads, You are a shit, 
not me’, he explains.” 

On another comer of the intersection stands a 
grocery store - the focal point of the neighbourhood, 
and arguably its liveliest spot, as there's always a 
group of people gathered in front of it, drinking 
and chatting. “All these places, including the 
grocery store, are owned by Koreans.” Ventura 
says. "You could say this is Yokohama’s unofficial 
Korean Town. Of course, these people are the 
younger generation. They've all adopted Japanese 
names. They're hard workers and make quite a 
bitof money, but they don't display their wealth.” 
In honour of the old days, Ventura proposes a 
toast, So we grab a drink and stand on the corner, 
like everyone ese. Ventura sips a cheap “one-cup” 
sake, like an old-school tachinbo (day labourer). 
“I remember when this place used to be swarming 
with people looking for ajob early in the morning,” 
he says, “and after work everybody would gather 
in the streets drinking, chatting and having good 
time” The current scene couldn't be more different. 
Many of the men around us are old, poor, sick 
and, most of all, they look lonely. “Things have 
changed so much now, but I believe the system 
won't disappear, because the big companies will 
always need day workers. There may be ups and 
downs, but the economy requires them, especially 
now with the Olympic Games coming up.” 


Next, Ventura takes me to the oldest doya remaining 
in the area. Its rooms are only cwo-tatami wide 
(fewer than four square metres). Currently there 
are about 8,000 cheap rooms for rent in Koto- 
buki-cho. Many of them are used by the city of 
Yokohama to house welfare recipients. The doya's 
gloomy looking exteriors are in stark contrast with 
the colourful Yokohama Hostel Village (www.yo- 
У aselfsyled “backpackers 
and budget travellers inn”. “Apart from the young 
foreign tourists who stay here because it's so cheap, 
you hardly ever hear foreign-sounding people any- 
more, Ventura points out. 
When Ventura arrived in Yokohama in 1988, 
many Filipinos saw Japan as the promised land. 
“Мапу things have changed since,” he says. “Our 
economy has been growing very fast and the 
middle class has greatly expanded. Now, if you 
walk around Manila at night you can see many 
young people having fun. They have mobile phones 
and other gadgets. ГА never seen anything like 
that before. When your Ше is that good you lack 
the kind of driveand strong desire needed to leave 
your family and friends to work abroad.” 
However, even though circumstances have changed, 
many Filipinos till choose to migrate (ren percent 
ofthe country’s GDP — about 20 billion dollars — 
comes from the money migrants send home), and 
many of them see the attraction of moving here. 
“For one thing, Japan is only a four-hour flight 
away from the Philippines,” Ventura says. “Even 
more importantly, as the Filipino community is 
now well established, most immigrants have some 
relative or friend here who can help them зеще 
down. Ofcourse, the kind of work the new immi- 


foes банты Zoom pent 


grants do is vastly different from my generation. 
Now, there are nurses and caregivers IT professionals 
and English teachers as well as traditional manual 
<epers. On the other hand, 
coming to Japan as an unskilled worker has become 
very difficult, and its almost impossible for women 
to 


workers such as housel 


an “entertainer” visa. 


“The entertainers you can still find now are the 
old Japayukis who came in the past. They're now 
married to Japane: 
obasan (middle-aged women) now. They moonlight 
as caregivers or work in factories and supermarkets 
during the day, and at night they work in a bar as 


nationals, but they're all 


entertainers. All these ladies, more often than not, 


are the main breadwinners in the family because 


their husbands are elderly men who are now 
retired or are not earning enough. There's a wide 
0 years. They 


age gap between them — about 15 


have to keep working hard because they have chil: 


dren and have to pay for their education. Also, 


many of them are now separated from their 


partners, This is an ongoing trend as there's a 
h 
hard.” 


Work aside, the truly new development, according 


divorce rate among them. Their life is very 


to Ventura, has been in tourism. "Five years ago 


the Abe 


\dministration liberali 


id the visa policy 


for South-East Asian tourists, Now, we can travel 
freely to Japan and, to my surprise, about 200,000 
Filipinos visited Japan last year.” 

We finish our tour in nearby Odori Park, where 
Ventura used to buy second-hand stuff at the 
Sunday Aca market. “Even here everything has 
changed,” he says. “The trees that used to stand in 
the middle of the square have been removed, and 
the place now looks much better.” Indeed, the 
current park looks very different from the ugly 
place Ventura had described in his book 

While heading back to the station, Ventura reflects 
on how things have turned out for him and the 
Filipino community in Japan. “Currently there 
are about 300,000 Filipinos. These are the official 
figures, but many of them married Japanese 
nationals so their children are not counted as Fili- 
pinos. If you include them, I'd say we're closer to 
half a million. W 


Japan. So our community is integrating more and 


can also invite our families to 


more, We not only stand out less than before 
but we've become part of the local community 
we've been assimilated, and many of us are 
actually applying for Japanese citizenship. Mo 


reover, our children have become “invisible” i.e. 


they're not treated as foreigners anymore.” 
JEAN Derome 


дел An inspiring collection of essays 


F ilipino author, video maker 
ind scripewriter Rey Ven- 
tura won the 2015 National 
Book Award for his third col- 
lection of essays, Cherry Blos- 
soms in the Time of Earth- 
quakes and Tsunami (Ateneo 
de Manila University Press), but 
by some strange twist of fate 
you'll find 
tion on this book. This is a 


y little informa- 


shame because Cherry Blos- 
soms... is a beautiful, insightful 
and thought-provoking book. 
The: 
autobiographical, see Ventura 
travelling back and forth bet- 
ween the Philippines and Japan, 
his adopted country, often por- 
traying the many ways Filipino 
lives have been shaped and 
affected by their rich quasi- 
neighbour. Like in “A Suitable 
Donor,” where the youngmen 
who live in the Manila slum of 


11 essays, some of them 


In “Miniskirts and Stilettos” 


we meet Ginto, 
woman who comes to Japan 
dreaming of making it big as a 
singer and entertainer but has 
to deal instead with a much 
darker reality; 
Suzuki Tries Again” and“Into tance, 
the Snow Country” are tragico- 
mic tales of arranged marriages 
where the dreams and expecta- 
tions of bride-starved farmers 
from Japan's Deep North clash 


convent.” Ventura tells these 


stories with a great eye for detail 


and manages to find a ray a 
light even in the darkest comers, 
or poetry in the midst of a 
nuclear disaster. 

The book's first essay is called 
“The Slow Boat to Manila” and, 
indeed, slowness is the first 
word that comes to mind when 
considering Ventura’s approach 
to writing, Everything Ventura 
docs is slow. That's the kind of 
personal commitment and deep 
connection with his subject that 
one feels when reading his 
essays. The book would have 
certainly benefited from better 
editing. At 60 pages, for ins- 


a young 


while “Mr. 
/entura's endless moun- 


tain climb in Yakushima feels 
overlong, and he sometimes 
seems to be too much in love 
with exclamation marks. But 
these are only minor faults in 


Banseco tell ofhow they came with those of young Filipino an otherwise outstanding work. 
то “donate” akidney oranother women who want to escape J. D. 
organ to help arich personin their poverty and go into mar- = The book can be bought here: 


need - often from Japan. 


riage “as a girl goes into a 


www.ateneo.edu/ateneopress 
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Japan's leading pain relief patches 
available in the UK 


Salonpas 
Pain Relief Patch 


Medicated Plaster 


* Triple pain relieving action contains 
Methyl Salicylate/Levomenthol 


v Soothing sensation 
v Fights inflammation 
v Reduce pain! 
* Long-lasting up to 12 hours’ 
* Suitable to wear at night 
+ Less systemic exposure compared 
to tablets 
* Gets to work rapidly’ 


Source лото International Limite In terms ot eta sles 
‘alu а 206, based on the custom research conducted и March Api 
2017 in the countries tat account for more than TO% share of the 
alba topical analgesics/anaestnetic mare in 216, 

ety Sate Smg - NSAIDS to gt inflammation and reduce pain 
Levomentol3-5mg- an ingredient with analgesic properties when 
appes раі prawding soothing sensation, 

‘Cinicaly proven t provide long ating pain relief fr up to 12 hours 
and sutabl tor night time use during sep. 

Leonesho в горди іней into the shin exerting ts therapeutic action, 


« Salonpas.co.uk 


Always read the label 
in/how-to-use 
{hls QR code with your smartphone: 


salonpas 
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схема Wes Anderson's vision of Japan 


‘Awinner atthe Berlinale, Isle of Dogs 
illustrates the extent to which the American 
film-maker has penetrated the Japanese soul. 


t first glance Isle of Dogs, Wes Ander- 
A son's lamest Glin, would appar to be 

yet another attempe Бу a foreign film 
director to uncover the mysteries of the Japanese 
soul. Others before him have sought to “understand” 
Japan in the hope that it might seem less exotic, 
bur in most cass, the results have been unconvincing, 
often reinforcing our prejudices about the country 
and its inhabitants who “are not people like us", 
asa famous French humorist wrote ironically. In 
choosing to produce a stop-motion animated film 
rather than a live-action film, the film-maker 
avoided one of the pitfalls of foreign films shot in 
Japan, which are always sec in the same places - 
Shinjuku, Shibuya, Harajuku -so clichéd that one 
always ends up asking oneself if the film-makers 


Mayor Kobayashi is the spitting image of Mifune Toshiro, Kurosawa's favourite actor, in High and Low (Tengoku to Jigoku, 1963) 


have ever set foot outside the capital. 

Wes Anderson preferred to set his story in the 
middle of a completely original urban world called 
Megasaki, in the relatively near future, which 
allowed him to give his active imagination free 
reign, and let him introduce dozens of historical 
references from the past and the present as the 
story unfolded, without any of it appearing in- 
congruous. This is what makes it a great film 
about Japan, and from it one can learn a lot about 
the Japanese way of thinking. When asked what 
prompted him to embark on the project, the 
director at once admits his interest in dogs, the 
future, rubbish dumps, childhood adventures, and 
Japanese cinema. “I tried to make a film that was 
abit futuristic. І wanted to film a pack of dominant 
males who might all be leaders of the group, sur- 
rounded bya world of rubbish. We chose to locate 
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the story in Japan because I'm steeped in its cine- 
matography. 1 love this country, and wanted to 
work on a project directly inspired by Japanese ci- 
пета, with the result that it ended up being a 
synthesis of afilm about dogs and Japanese cinema,” 
he says. 

There are many glimpses of Japan's seventh art. 
Kurosawa Akira is the first name that springs to 
mind, as one of the main characters in the film is 
the spitting image of Mifune Toshiro, Kurosawa's 
favourite actor, in High and Low (Tengoku to Ji- 
goku, 1963), and because the ever-present world 
of rubbish in Isle of Dogs in some respects recalls 
the sets in Dodes'ka-den (Dodesukaden, 1970). 
But there are also references to Ozu Yasujiro, and 
to monster films, one ofthe great masters of which 
was Honda Ishiro, АШ this let him create the 
perfect framework for his story about dogs banished 
toan island used as a rubbish dump, following the 
outbreak of a dog-flu epidemic. But a stubborn 


young boy, Atari, who arrives in search of his dog 
Spots, despite а ban on travelling to the island, 
plays an important role in the discovery of a far- 
reaching conspiracy aimed at imposing a form of 
dictatorship on Megasaki. 

When Wes Anderson says it is his most ambitious 
film, onecan only agree with his opinion, because 
Isle of Dogs is a good illustration of the courage 
he displays in his film making, in as much as he is 
not content just to recount an astonishing story. 
He has conceived a coherent world, in which the 
development of the characters fits in harmoniously 
with the film's intention. Because behind the en- 
tertainment and some of its comic aspects, the 
film tackles more serious subjects related to the 
evolution of our modern society. These are 
certainly not specific to Japan, but this country is 
often the firstin line to confront problems thrown 


up by the developments in our industrialised 
world. The futuristic settings include numerous 
elements from the 1960s, a pivotal period in 
contemporary Japanese history with its uncontrolled 
industrialisation and pollution, a time also of 
young people protesting, and are perfectly adapted 
to the thrust of the film. The influence of great 
names from Japanese cinema is very evident, and 
one is delighted to find echoes of Suzuki Seijun's 
work in certain scenes that take place in the ima- 
ginary city of Megasaki. In this excellent film, the 
recipient of The Golden Bear award for best 
director ar the Berlin Film Festival, it's pleasing to 
discover that Wes Anderson has not fallen into 
the trap of producing a clichéd film about Japan, 
In particular, he owes much to the work of Nomura 
Kunichi, one of his co-scripewriters. “We have all 
been friends with Kun for a good many years, and 
it was thanks to him that the details were so au- 
thentic and the film had a real Japanese feel to it, 
given the fact that none of 
therest of us who were writing 
the story was Japanese,” recalls 
the film-maker. The film takes 
a really incisive look at Japan, 
The film never gives the im- 
pression of being just “a taste 
of Japan”. On the contrary, 
this film is Japanese in tone 
and in the way the different 
characters interact with each 
other. The only one who be- 
havesdifferentlyis Tracy Wal- 
ker, the American high-school 
student on a language ex- 
change visit, who writes en- 
thusiastically for the school 
magazine and pits herself 
against the mayor, Kobayashi. Despite her wish 
to fit in, she retains the mannerisms of a gaijin 
(foreigner). When, for example, she wants to write 
something on the basis of her “hunch”, the edi- 
tor-in-chief replies: “I'll never publish anything 
based ona hunch”. This is completely characteristic 
of journalists in Japan, who only rely on repeatedly 
corroborated facts when writing their articles. 
‘These are the kinds of details that make Isle of 
Dogs а Japanese film. And if you add to that the 
humanist dimension that emerges, which is 
without doubt directly inspired by the films of 
Kurosawa Akira, one can only be thankful to be 
ina position го enjoy a film of such intensity. For 
all these reasons, we're prepared to say that this is 
the best “Japanese” film of the year so far. . 

Opaira МАМНЕ 
Release date: 30 March, 2018. 


LANGUAGE Let's nihonGO! 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


onnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, eve- 
К. Last time І talked about Japa- 

nese New Year's greetings and New 
Year's culture in Japan, In this column, I'm going 
to teach you how to ask how much something 
costs when shopping. Those who have travelled 
to Japan in the past probably already know this, 
but when you go shopping in Japan it's relatively 
easy to understand how things work. The prices 
are printed neatly on the items and if you go to 
a Japanese convenience store chain the cash regis- 
ter will also display the price to the customer, so 
even if you don’t know how to say the numbers 
in Japanese, you're completely fine. However, if 
you go to some more traditional downtown shop- 
ping areas or to the countryside, sometimes items 
won't have a price written on them and it's hard 
to know how much they cost. So today I'll reach 
you what to say and some tricks should you find 
yourself in that situation. 
Please imagine that you are currently in a Japanese 
souvenir shop. There are lots of cute and interes- 
ting Japanese goods lined up on display. This 
shop seems like it’s been around for years and 
some of the items don’t have price labels. 
Staff, C=Customer) 


С: Sumimasen, Kore ikura desuka? 
THETA. CHUCK STIP? 


(Excuse me, how much is this?) 


S: Sanzen nihyakuen desu. 
ЗАМАКОР<«ХАТЗ. 


(That's three thousand two hundred yen) 


С: (Sanzen nihyakuen desu?????, Omg, I don’t 


understand at all...Oh! I could ask her to write 
it down!) 

(SKEpkUp САС??? 
рови 50 1 BUTESHS 1) 
Кайе kudasai! 

PUTS EW! 

(Could you write it down for me?) 


Now, there are three parts of this conversation I 
would like to explain in detail. Firstly “kore”. 
“Kore” means “this” and you use it when you're 
describing something close to you and far away 
from the person you're talking to. There are two 


other similar words to "kore": “sore” and “аге”. 
“Sore” you use to talk about something that is far 
away from you but close to the person you're tal- 
king to. “Ai 
that is far away both from you and the person you 
are talking to. So when you ask a question using 
“kore”, why not point ar the object you're referring? 
Next, I'll talk about “ikura desu Ка”. This means 
“how much?” “Kore Вана desu ka?” means “how 
Make sure to use raised intonation 
оп the final “ka”. Finally, even when you have suc- 


‘ou use to talk about something 


NIHONGO 


cessfully asked the 
price of something, it 
can be hard to 
understand the shop- 
keeper's response 
sometimes. When 
thar happens, you can 
ask the shopkeeper to 
write the price down 
for you (or maybe 
you could even ask 
them to use a smart- 
phone to type our the 
numbers for you). To 
ask for them to write 
or type the numbers 
down, you say “kaite kudasai” (“Could you write 
it down for me?”). If they write out the numbers, 
then your problem is solved! This phrase is also 
useful dealing with other problems (for example, 
asking people to write down hotel addresses or taxi 
numbers), so try to remember it! 

Next week: shopping pare two. ПІ teach you how 
to talk about your opinions regarding what you 
have bought. Maybe ifyou think something is a 
little expensive, if you ask the shopkeeper you could 


even get a discount... 


Sayoonara, Jaa mata! 
2453545. LPEK! 
(Goodbye, see you!) Kana. U 
2 Here's more information about Shopping 
phrase in Japanese. 

1 

#'Minato' - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 
hhttps://minato-if-ip/ 


JAPANFOUNDATION A 


U.K. 


Art 


Genta Ishizuka: Membrane 
Until 22 Mar / London 
www.erskinehallcoe.com/ 


Tokyo HER -Ordinary People In Tokyo Streets 
Until 28 Mar / London 

httpv/london sway-gallery.com 

Emergence of Order by Goro Murayama 

21 Mar to 25 Apr / London 
hhttp://dajforg.uk/exhibitions/emergence-of-order-by- 
goro-murayama 


Theatre & Music 


An Evening with Kay Ueyama 
20Mar/London 
ftp aslahousears org/events/evening-kay-ueyama/ 


The Little Mochi Man, a play for 4-7 year olds 


27 Apr to 19 Мау / London 
hittps://sohotheatre.com/shows/one-green-bottle/ 


Charity Concert: 7th Anniversary of Great East Japan 


20 Apr /| Bridge 
‘www.teikofujisawa.com/event-directory 


Film 

NHK World Documentary 

What You Taught Me About My Son 
20 Маг]! 


www.ukemi .9ojp/japanuk150/events/flm/ 
tmbassy Film, Мата ані 


Other 


Ataste of Japan 
20 Mar / Birmingham 
www.eventbrite.co.uk 


Conversation Group Meeting 
3Apr/London 
http//jca.org.uk/eventjeg?l-e8id-170 


Abandoning the Kimono 
9Apr/London 
ttp//dajf.org.uk/event/abandoning-the-kimono 
The London Japanese Language Meetup 

10 Apr/ London 

wwwjapaneselondon.com 

Travel Geeks: Japan 


20 Apr/London 
evento соди 


Disclamer: Zoom japan does not астр! any responsibly for evens registered 
Во астра en te 
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6 6 I've been in Japan for now 2 months. | have 
decided to go to Akamonkai because | heard it was 
intense in terms of Japanese and being an English 
speaker, you don't really learn any languages when 
going abroad so | thought going to Japan to learn 
such a different language might do me some good 


The school is relatively challenging and even though 
it's really strict | have a lot of fun. One of the things І 
like the most in the school is the teachers. They are 
strongly invested in their students’ progress. Indeed, 
they can often teach you things without a word of 
English and they are all very energetic and fun to be 
around with. 

Concerning my class, | was amazed by how 
interesting the people I've met are. The staff is very 
helpful, they always help you with what you need or 
have in terms of living here in Japan or the 
administrative procedures. 

The location is really nice because we are not far 
from Tokyo Station or Ueno but despite this, it is 
relatively calm and incentive to study 


I've made the choice to study Japanese because | 
have been reading Japanese literature since | was 
fifteen and have been interested in the language and 


culture since. So, after some time І thought “maybe | 
should get to know a different culture from my own?" 


Тат now planning to go to university here and after | 
graduate, probably work here in the International 
Relations sector. 


ИГ had to compare London and Tokyo | would say 
that there are more similarities than we think. For 
instance, we have the same transportation system 
even though the Japanese one is more convenient 
since we do not have timetables in London 

The biggest difference is vending machines. In 
Tokyo, there are some everywhere whilst in London, 
if we had some they would be smashed and 
destroyed the next day. | think it reflects somehow 
the difference between the two mentalities. 


If | had one piece of advice for someone hesitating 
about coming to Japan or not it would be: go for it, it 
is definitely worth it. For sure it will be challenging 
but the payoff is too high for not considering it. 


99 


- Dmitrii, UK 


Studytrip.com 


A life-changing experience 


What's it all about? 


A Study Trip gives you that something extra. Bringing 
together everything you could want from a trip, study, 
fun and a chance to discover new things. From 2 to 4 
weeks, It includes а mixture of Japanese classes 
Interesting and unusual activities, giving you a chance to 
learn a new Japanese and then practice it straight away. 
Quit being a simple tourist, live a trip led by discovery, 
language and folklore. 


But how can we choose? 


Whether you prefer a particular season, pop culture, 
nature, traditional culture, gastronomy or you are 
younger, you can choose from the 11 trips that 
StudyTrip.com offers ... 


What are the advantages 
of a Study Trip? 


When studying a new language, the best option will be 
a dedicated language school. This is why 
Studytrip.com registers its students in language 
schools famously known for their efficient and 
effective methods. 


This experience gives the opportunity to totally 
immerse yourself in the culture and the country itself. 
To stop you being bothered by administrative 
procedures and letting you fully enjoy your 
experience, StudyTrip.com will take of finding 
you housing in Tokyo, arranging all the cultural 
activities, and school fees and housing fees as well as 
transport around Tokyo are all included in the price. 


EATING & DRINKING - HOKKAIDO 


success History on a plate 


Named after the celebrated warrior 
Genghis Khan, this dish based on 


mutton is one of Hokkaido’s 5 
cover magnificent landscapes as well 


A as being completely won over by its 


wonderful cuisine. As the breadbasket of Japan, 
and with the diversity ofits agricultural produce, 
the archipelago's second island is in a position to 
satisfy all tastes, When you ask a Japanese person 
to name a typical dish from that region, it's very 
probable they will answer: “ramen!” (noodle 
soup). It's true that there are many specialists 
situated in this part of the country from where 
this noodle soup originated (see Zoom Japan no. 
8, December 2013). Outside Tokyo, it’s in Sap- 
poro that the largest number of ramen restaurants 
can be found, isn’t it? Two other cities on the 
island, Asahikawa and Kushiro, are also famous 
for their ramen, which so many tourists come 


ialities. 


here to enjoy. 
But ramen are not al there is to life. And some 
people with adventurous tastes will tell you that 
you need to search els 
ciality known as Genghis Khan or Jingisukan in 
the Japanese transliteration. But what is jingisu- 
kan? It's a dish of roast mutton accompanied by 


vhere for the island's spe- 


a selection of vegetables. Though it is officially 
recognised that this speciality comes from Hok- 
kaido, its origins and its name are fiercely debated. 
In fact, the city of Tono, famous for being the 
original home of kappa (blind creatures from 
Japanese folklore), consi 
dish was first eaten, as does Nagano Prefecture. 
But in 2007, the Minister of Agriculture decided 
it was Hokkaido that would be awarded the 
honour of being the Genghis Khan capital 

Once its geographical origin had been established, 
the mystery of its name remained. Some people 


ets that it is where this 


visit co Hokkaido ensures you will dis- 


Jingisukan is part of Hokkaido's culinary heritage, even if its origins remain a mystery. 


maintain that it stems from the shape of the dish 
it's cooked in, which resembles the helmets worn 
by Genghis Khan's Mongol soldiers. But it's 
almost certain that the celebrated warrior n 


er 
came to Hokkaido, despite there being a legend 
that claims otherwise. As this part of the country 
did not really begin to be developed until the 
we should turn to 
China, more particularly Manchuria, to find 
the origins of this dish, which Japanese people 
living in these regions would have discovered 
and brought back to the archipelago, while 
giving it an exotic name. Besides, the first res- 
taurant to specialise in Jingisukan opened in... 
Tokyo, in 1936. 


Its connection to and development in Hokkaido 
is tied to sheep farming, which expanded with 
encouragement from the authorities. Its 
consumption increased after the Second World 
War with the opening ofa restaurant in Sapporo 
in 1946, since when it has been enthusiastically 
adopted by the local inhabitants. The rest of 
Japan rediscovered Jingisukan as a conseq 
of the mad cow disease crisis in the early 2000s. 
‘The fear of the risk of contamination from eating 
beef led to the Japanese turning to another very 
easy to prepare meat dish. This dish can be found 
almost everywhere in specialist restaurants. But 
it can be an expensive delicacy ifitis cooked using 
O.N. 


nce 


mutton raised in Hokkaido. 


ша а 4 
ENJOY THE FINEST KATSU in a secret corner of Angel 
3» 
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Top10 Dinners’ Choice WIN in CITY OF LONDON at the OpénTat 


Маси tango or 200M japan 


EATING & DRINKING 


Haruyo’s RECIPE 


tel, 020 7626 5660 


ван ВИН канс 
www.kanoya.co.jp 


A 5 І А Open. 11:00-15:00 mon to Fri 


at SOZAI 
ASTA алаа: 


3 ASTAS & 02072477015 


1 - To prepare the sauce: mix together the chopped 


onion, grated ginger, soy sauce, mirin and honey. 3009 minced lamb 
2-Inafrying pan, heat the the sesame oil and stirfry 1/2 onion, thinly sliced 

the onion, carrot and red pepper. 4 cabbage leaves, finely chopped 
3 - Add the cabbage and bean sprouts. Season with 1/2 carrot, thinly sliced 

salt and pepper. 1/2 red pepper, thinly sliced 


30g bean sprouts 


1/4 onion, grated 
1 teaspoon fresh ginger, grated 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 

2 tablespoons mirin (rice wine) 

1 teaspoon honey 

Ой, sesame сі, sat, pepper, toasted sesame seeds 


4- Put to one side on a plate. 

5 - In the same frying pan, heat the oil, then stir fry 
the minced lamb. 

6 - Add the sauce and cook until it has reduced. 

7 - Place on top of the stir fried vegetables and serve 
immediately. 

Tip: Other vegetables can be used such as mush- 

rooms, spinach and broccoli 

И mirin is unavailable, you can replace it with а 

little sugar to sweeten, 


worw.kikurestaurant.co.uk 


“The right ingredients are the 
‘oul of Japanese cuisine. 
We take the greatest core every 
doy to serve the freshest ond 
finest tasting Japanese food.” 


Yoichi Hattori 
sushi head chef 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair London WI) 7BE 
14: 0207 499 4208 


Restaurant “ава 
Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 
restauranta зен арапезе food. ки: 4 


3-4 Warwick Street, 


London W1B 5LS 
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vd Ber for Zoom ppan 


The Shiretoko Peninsula has been а UNESCO World Heritage site since 2005. 


Discovery In the east, the call of nature 


Nature lovers and travellers in search 
of wild landscapes will find their hearts 
desire in Hokkaido. 

travel to Hokkaido, you can be 


W ill be clothed 


in her finest attire to welcome you. Many travel- 


hatever the season you choose to 


sure that nature 


lers consider winter the best time to visit this nor- 
(Вега island. It’s true that the snow covered land- 
scapes, like the frozen Sea of Okhotsk, are really 
quite beautiful. And in this part of Japan, in places 
like Asahikawa, winter sports enthusiasts can find 
vast areas where they can ski which are on a par 
with most large European ski resorts. They also 
have other activities on offer such as hot springs 
and a varied cuisine, which, at the very least, can 
transform your visit into an original experience. 
Club Med has just opened а second hotel com- 
plex in Tomamu, in the centre of the island, 
which will delight ski addicts. Winter is also the 
time when you can join in the Festival of Snow 
(yuki matsuri) in Sapporo, which has taken place 
at the beginning of February every year since 
1952, and where ice sculptors create impressive 
but ephemeral works of art. 

‘Those — and there are some — who appreciate 
neither snow nor the sometimes very low tem- 
peratures, need do no more than come back in 
the spring, summer or autumn when this part of 
Japan is even more attractive in as much as nature 
still dominates the area and remains relatively 
undisturbed by human activity. It was not deve- 
loped until the 19th century, and most of the 
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act was concentrated in the 


stern part, 
allowing the rest of Hokkaido to preserve its 


ld” side, a side that is eagerly sought out by 
numerous tourists today. However, they don't 


always think of visiting the archipelago's second 
island. Eastern Hokkaido, or Doto to those who 
know it well, is also worth a visit. A few roads 
and a single railway line — the JR Senmo Line 
— are all it takes to get you there for the start of 
an emotionally charged adventure. Abashiri, 
notorious for being the location of the harshest 
prison in the archipelago, now open to the public 
(sce Zoom Japan no.48, February 2017), is a good 
starting point. Trains on the Senmo Line leave 
from this port city in the direction of Kushiro. 
After running for several kilometres alongside 
the Sea of Okhotsk, which, according to the sea- 
son and the time you are passing by, can display 
different characteristics from anger to an almost 
unnerving calm, it's time to get out at Shiretoko 
Shari station, point of entry to the Shiretoko 
Peninsula, which was listed as a UNESCO World 
Heritage site in 2005. A forty-minute taxi or bus 
ride will get you to Utoro. This little port is an 
essential stopping place. Its here you'll find the 
main hotels on the peninsula such as the Shire- 
toko Grand Hotel Kita Kobushi (www-shire- 
roko.co,jp/en/) for travellers looking for great 
comfort, or Shucho no ie (www.big- 
hokkaido.com/shuuchoo-no-ie), a guest house 
run by Mrs Umezawa who charmingly but vigo- 
rously defends her Ainu origins. Most establish- 
ments have a hot spring to liven up your visit, 
especially after a long walk through the forest 


looking for striking landscapes or animals you 
are unlikely to meet where you live. Ten minutes 
from the port, you will find the information ce 
tre for Shiretoko National Park (08.00-17.30 
from April 20th to October 20th, and 09.00- 
16.00 from October 21st to April 19th) where 
it’s advisable to pay a visit before starting out on 


your adventure down one of the surrounding 
paths. Besides the exhibition space, a place to eat 
and somewhere to rest, there are maps and a few 
other useful accessories such as binoculars (500 
yen per day) or anti-bear spray (1,000 yen per 
day). It’s unusual to come across one along the 
paths, but you never know! If you want to see 
bears, it's better to take a boat trip. There are two 
every day: at 08.30 and 15.30 (5,000 yen) from 
Utoro Port (www.kamuiwakkajp), crossings take 
around two hours and let you observe brown 
bears in complete safety when they come to catch 
fish close to the sea. It's a fascinating spectacle, 
especially as it takes place in incredible surroun- 
dings with waterfalls and impressive cliffs. In the 
evening, guided outings are organised for those 
interested in nocturnal fauna such as foxes, stags 
and does, but also so that you can lift your eyes 
to the star-filled sky, as we so rarely have the 
opportunity to delight in all its beauty in our light 
polluted country. 

TF these first encounters with nature in Shiretoko 
yu, it’s time to go to Rausu on the 
other side of the peninsular, where more trips 
take place, this time, in order to see whales. The 
Shiretoko Nature Cruise company has two trips 
per day (09.00 and 13.00, 8,000 yen, www.e-shi- 


do not satisfy 


Glee Board ir 200m pan 


Paddling down the Kushiro River in а canoe. 


retoko.com) lasting around two and a half hours, 
during which it’s unusual not to see orca and 
whales. A little further south, a walk on the penin- 
sula that’s only accessible by boat, is an experience 
that holds quite a few surprises, in particular, 
when large numbers of seals decide to poke their 
noses out of the water. On leaving the waterside 
to walk inland, Doto has more to astonish us. 
Again, there are animals everywhere. It’s not unu- 
sual to see cranes when looking out of the train 
or bus window, whichever kind of transport you 


have chosen. In winter, the mating season for 
these magisterial wading birds, it's often а mag- 
nificene sight. Kayanuma station, on the Senmo 
Line, is one of the best places to observe them, as 
is Tsurumidai, a wonderful spot to see around 
two hundred cranes, which winter here. You can 
get there by bus from Kushiro (55 minutes). The 
rest ofthe year, with any luck, they'll appear when 
you are least expecting them. The mountains, 


lakes and volcanos can also have an emotional 
impact on visitors. Having escaped the mass tou- 
rism prevalent in the rest of archipelago, all these 
places have retained their original beauty. At every 


TRAVEL - HOKKAIDO @ 


It’s easy to observe the numerous brown bears living on the Shiretoko Peninsula. 


stage of your journey, you wil fall irredeemably 
under the charm of nature, which is sometimes 
wild and desolate like Mount Io, known to the 
Ainu as “the naked mountain”. It is quite bare, 


in complete contrast to the lush surroundings of 
other mountain peaks in the region such as 
Mount Akan or Mount Kamui. Mount Io, whose 
deposits of acid smelling sulphur have been 


9 Ludgate ги 
т.020 72362641 mon'fri 11:00-1: 
агр” 


are, 
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Cabriel ernard fr Zoom japan 


ad Sear or Zoom ppan 


BD TRAVEL - HOKKAIDO 


at вета Zoom pan 


А sea eagle flies over the frozen Sea of Okhotsk in the depths of winter at the end of February. 


Gusi Bemard tor Zoom pan 


At sunset, on the Sea of Okhotsk, salmon fishers are at work. 


exploited for a long time, is also an attraction due 
to its sometimes very impressive volcanic acti- 


The presence of volcanos means there are hot 
water springs nearby. The most famous in the 
vity. region is Kawayu Onsen, where there isa railway 


station on the Senmo Line. You can choose to 
stay over at the Конуи Hotel 
(hrtp://kinkiyu.com), the largest establishment 
in this spa, which has recorded a notable decrease 
in visitors for several years now. This isa great 
shame as it is situated in the heart of one of the 
most beautiful landscapes in Japan, as is confirmed 
in many Japanese guide books. But if you prefer 
somewhere rather less imposing, or if you want 
to immerse yourselfin Ainu culture, go to Kotan, 
around twenty minutes by taxi from Kawayu 
Onsen. There are some buses, but they are infre- 
quent. The best place to stay overnight is the 
Marukibune (heeps://marukibunejimdo.com), 
where you are advised to have dinner so you can 
enjoy the musical entertainment, which regularly 
takes place in the evening, Just behind the hotel 
isan open air hot bath looking over Lake Kussharo 
and the surrounding mountains. Whether itis at 
dawn or at sunset, taking а hot bath here will 
always be an unforgetable experience. 
Further south, the vast swampy plain of Kushiro 
Shitsugen, which you can visit in a canoe, illus- 
trates Doto's incredible natural diversity. There 
are numerous opportunities for outings on the 
Kushiro River where, here too, you need to expect 
some great surprises, both animal and vegetable. 
But as soon as you put down your paddle, you 
will want to start on another journey of discovery 
in this wonderfully original place called Hok- 
kaido. 

GABRIEL BERNARD 


ЗНОМ TO GET THERE 


FROM TOKYO, the easiest way is to take a flight 
to Memanbetsu Airport. ANA and JAL offer 
flights from Haneda. Taxis or buses travel three 
times а day (09.25, 13.30 and 15.30) to 
Abashiri (910 yen) ог Utoro (3,300 yen). 


FROM SAPPORO, the Okhotsk express train will 
take you to Abashiri. The journey lasts around 

5 hours (9,910 yen). An overnight coach service 
(dep. 23.15, arr. 06.45) ensures the connection 

with Utoro (8,230 yen). 


Where сай! pick up 


Hyper Japan / Japan Centre / Japan Matsuri / JP Books / Kiku 
Ri t / MCM London Comic Con / Minamoto Kitchoan / So 
pve Restaurant / Tanakatsu / Yuhei Hair Salon / 


and MORE! 


For more info: ў. 9 
www.zoomjapan.info/distribution/index.html 
х > 
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SHOCHIKUBAI SHIRAKABEGURA JPN 


ТУ ча 


NHK WORLD, 


Focus оп Tohoku | 


- Restoring а region and а way of life, seven years after disaster - 


Tsunami Piano Hometown Stories 


Ryuichi Sakamoto's Tohoku Discovery Young people revisit the past and envision the future 


March. 16 (Fri.) 9:30 pm March. 18 (Sun.) 6:10 pm 


tvplayer 


